ain't you unlucky ?"    Mrs Sarum said as she turned tor
stump downstairs,    "One bleeding thing after another/*
So I lay in my bed through another fortnight of
broadening spring. When I was better I went round
to the Eiffel Tower to see if any of my friends were
there. Stulik told me that Betty Cousins was ill with
jaundice and would like to see me. I went up, and by
the bedside were another woman novelist, a Miss Herbert,
and a young man.
"This is my brother Richard, from Malaya," Betty
said. "This is Sheila. She's just had a baby and it's
died. Probably a bloody good thing, too."
Richard was tall, with a loping walk. He had a
pleasant, boyish, innocent face and pale eyes. He took
to me at once. Betty wanted him to see Miss Herbert
jiome, and all his politeness couldn't conceal the fact
that he would have preferred to accompany me. He
took my address and made a date with me for two days
ahead, and at half-past ten next morning he was on
my doorstep with his hat in one hand and a bunch of
sweet-peas in the other.
I liked Richard. I felt at once he wasn't out to
buy me. That first day he got me a pair of gun-metal
stockings and a pair of gloves after lunch, but I knew
there would be no account to settle in a fumbling taxi
going home. There was a friendly shyness about every-
thing he said or did. He was twenty-five, but he had
never made love to a white woman yet. On his leaves
from the Far East he had gone about with men friends
or with his younger sister, whom he worshipped. I
discovered that he was not only in love with me, he
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